CHARLES  DICKENS

Dickens the English public has always been a little*
like the elephant which feels a blow with a walking-
stick as a delightful tickling. Before I was ten
years old I was having Dickens ladled down my
throat by schoolmasters in. whom even at that age I
could see a strong resemblance to Mr Creakle, and
one knows without needing to be told that lawyers
delight in Serjeant Buzfuz and that Little Dorrit is a
favourite in the Home Office. Dickens seems to have
succeeded in attacking everybody and antagonising
nobody. Naturally this makes one wonder whether
after all there was something unreal in his attack
upon society. Where exactly does he stand, socially,
morally and politically? As usual, one can define
his position more easily if one starts by deciding
what he was not.

In the first place he was not, as Messrs Chesterton
and Jackson seem to imply, a " proletarian"
writer. To begin with, he does not write about the
proletariat, in which he merely resembles the over-
whelming majority of novelists, past and present.
If you look for the working classes in fiction, and
especially English fiction, all you find is a hole.
This statement needs qualifying, perhaps. For
reasons that are easy enough to see, the agricultural
labourer (in England a proletarian) gets a fairly
good showing in fiction, and a great deal has been
written about criminals, derelicts and, more recently,
the working-class intelligentsia. But the ordinary
town proletariat, the people who make the wheels
go round, have always been ignored by novelists.
When they do find their way between the covers' of a
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